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matic presentation couched in a style fortunately far removed from so- 
called " thesis English ", Arlington remains to us as to most of his con- 
temporaries, a peculiarly unattractive, enigmatic factor in public affairs. 
As he began so he seems to have remained to the end, patient, unobtru- 
sive, adroit, self-seeking, contributing but little of real light and leading 
to those great issues through which he moved so surely and inconspic- 
uously toward wealth and power. A model courtier, a shrewd politician, 
a useful minister to a master like Charles II., he lacks even the principle 
of Danby, the picturesque quality of Buckingham, still more the fire of 
Shaftesbury. Half in, half out of either side, treading dangerous paths 
with marvellous security, he remains the peculiar product of a period in 
which, save for an ultimately futile foreign policy, his permanent in- 
fluence for good was negligible. 

Such is the final impression one receives of that minister-courtier- 
diplomat, who, save for the most sincere of his colleagues, Clifford, has 
hitherto received less attention than any member of the ill-fated Cabal. 
The general opinion of Arlington will probably be little changed by Miss 
Barbour's book. Its value lies in the details she has added to the knowl- 
edge of the tortuous politics of the period. Nowhere has Arlington's 
relation to the Triple Alliance been so clearly revealed, and though his 
connection with the true and false treaties of Dover has long been fairly 
well known, his change from " confident expectation of peace to pas- 
sionate desire for it " and the " ill use " of the period succeeding the 
second Dutch War has never been so clearly recognized. Unfortunately 
it has, apparently, not been found possible to invade his refuge in col- 
lective ministerial responsibility for the acts preceding that struggle, 
and but little if any new light is thrown on the consequent impeachment 
and acquittal, where hung not merely the fate of Arlington and his col- 
leagues, but the turning-point of Restoration politics. And if (not to 
exceed the limits set to the many questions and reflections which this 
volume inspires) it had been possible to discover the tracks which 
Arlington has evidently been only too successful in covering up, we 
should be able to clear up many problems in a perplexing period. 
Finally, apart from minor matters, it seems remarkable, in such a care- 
ful and exhaustive piece of work, that the author has not availed her- 
self to a larger extent of some of the recent biographies and monographs 
which might have helped to illuminate the general field of Restoration 
politics and, by the reflected light, make Arlington's course at critical 
periods somewhat less obscure. W. C. Abbott. 

Frederick the Great and Kaiser Joseph: an Episode of War and 
Diplomacy in the Eighteenth Century. By Harold Temperley, 
Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. (London: Duckworth and 
Company. 1915. Pp. xvi, 273.) 
Clausewitz used to maintain that, in war, more could be learned from 

a detailed study of a few operations than from a broad general account. 
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Believing that in diplomacy the same is true, Mr. Temperley has written 
an able essay on the manoeuvres, diplomatic and military, which accom- 
panied the question of the Bavarian Succession in the years 1776-1779. 
The French, Prussian, Austrian, and Russian archival material on this 
episode has been explored by historians, but the English has been hitherto 
neglected. The peculiar value of Mr. Temperley's account lies in the 
thorough use which he has made of the English sources, particularly of 
the despatches of that distinguished English trio, Sir Robert Keith in 
Vienna, Hugh Elliot in Berlin, and James Harris in St. Petersburg. All 
three, however, shared a certain hatred of Prussia which went back to 
the rupture of the Anglo-Prussian alliance during the Seven Years' War 
and which was stirred again by Frederick's undisguised friendliness to 
the revolting American colonies. Mr. Temperley tries to be on his guard 
against their bias and devotes an incisive appendix to a critical estimate 
of the value of his English authorities. But in spite of the grain of salt 
with which he reads their lively despatches, he still seems to the reviewer 
to do Frederick II. less than justice at a number of points. He seems 
to overstate the decay in the Prussian army and the decrepitude in its 
leader, and to understate Frederick's desire to avoid serious war in the 
Empire. Frederick II. had had enough of fighting in the first twenty- 
three years of his reign. He had secured what he wanted. In the re- 
maining twenty-three years, therefore, after the Seven Years' War, he 
sought to preserve the status quo and avoid an upheaval which might 
bring him losses. None better than he knew the truth of the proverb, 
Chi sta bene non muove. To prevent Joseph II. from consummating the 
Partition of Bavaria according to the secret treaty of January 3, 1778, 
and thereby too greatly increasing the Hapsburg power, it was, indeed, 
necessary for the Prussian king to make an energetic military demon- 
stration, but it was not necessary for him to attempt a great battle or 
risk a winter campaign. 

By the quality of his style, the mastery of his material, and the sim- 
plicity of his presentation Mr. Temperley succeeds admirably in making 
the Bavarian Succession episode serve as a canvas on which to paint 
"the typical elements of eighteenth century diplomacy: the intense per- 
sonal influence of rulers, naked aggression veiled by genealogical pedan- 
try, the struggle for the ' balance of power ', the assertion of raison 
d'etat as a plea for all crimes, the rapier play of contending forces, the 
ruthless crushing of small or neutral Powers by the military aggression 
of larger ones" (p. vii). Though he had virtually finished the main 
part of his volume three years before the present war began, Mr. Tem- 
perley takes occasion to point out (p. 150) the interesting fact that the 
German general staff has never made any special study of this last 
campaign of Frederick's, though it is perhaps the one which has most 
bearing on modern conditions : both the armies stood securely entrenched 
against each other for months. He also rightly emphasizes the decisive 
influence of Russia in settling German affairs at the Peace of Teschen. 
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In bibliographical notes he indicates the nature and value of most of the 
numerous foreign monographic studies. In appendixes he prints some 
amusing and unflattering descriptions of Frederick and his army by 
Harris, Elliot, and General Burgoyne ; an English translation of a Czech- 
ish peasant's pious paean on Joseph II. ; and an interesting conversation 
of 1782 in which Joseph II. confided to Sir Robert Keith his private im- 
pressions of his neighbor Catherine II. 

Sidney B. Fay. 

The Revolutionary Period in Europe {1763-1815). By Henry 
Eldridge Bourne, Professor of History in Western Reserve 
University. [The Century Historical Series, edited by Profes- 
sor George Lincoln Burr, vol. VII.] (New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 1914. Pp. 494.) 

The limits set by Professor Bourne to the period he has treated are 
1763 and 181 5, from the close of the Seven Years' War to the Congress 
of Vienna. No use is made of the conventional divisions — French 
Revolution and Napoleonic Era — although the space is about equally 
divided between these two, but the period is dealt with from the Euro- 
pean standpoint and the matter distributed into twenty-seven chapters. 
The exposition passes naturally from a study of the conditions of the 
peoples and governments in Europe, through an examination of the Cur- 
rents of Public Opinion and the Work of the Benevolent Despots, to an 
account of the French Monarchy as a Benevolent Despotism and 
the Fall of the Old Regime in France. Between the last two chapters is 
introduced a sketch of the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, especially in England. Although the topic is an important one and 
well handled, it seems out of place at this point in the exposition, break- 
ing the continuity of the narrative. It would make a more natural and 
logical entree in connection with the excellent chapter on the Continental 
System. The close connection between chapter XVII., a Beneficent 
Dictatorship, and chapter XIX., From Consulate to Empire, is broken 
by the chapter on Beginnings of Revolution in Germany; the chapter on 
the Reorganization of Prussia — XXII. — would find a more natural place 
before chapter XXV., the Last Great Venture, namely, the invasion of 
Russia. With these few exceptions, the order of topics seems excellent. 
The choice of chapter headings has been uniformly happy, revealing 
the ripe scholar and the experienced teacher, and the chapters them- 
selves are full of solid and important matter. Here, for the first time in 
a text-book, is to be found adequate treatment of such fundamental 
subjects as the reorganization of France by the Constituent Assembly, 
Finances and the Church, the Continental System, and the constructive 
statesmanship of Napoleon in France and in the other states of Europe. 
In a word, Professor Bourne has given us a comprehensive, scholarly, 
well-organized, and sober exposition of a very important period, the most 
satisfactory single volume on the subject yet published in English. 



